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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


WOMAN’S C 


ONSTANCY. 





EY SIMON SOMEBODY. 





Juuia Stuart, was the daughter of a rich 
man ; but if the gifts and graces of nature are 
of value, if virtue, genius, modesty and beau- 
ty, entitle their possessorto the esteem and 
favor of the world, then young Julia, in a suit 
of russet, would still have deserved the no- 
tice and enjoyed the approbation of the good 
and the discerning. 

Yet, as incrustations prevent the worth and 
brilliancy of the gem from being fully dis- 
covered, so poverty conceals many a perfec- 
tion beneath its homely covering ; but beau- 
ty when set off by wealth, like the diamond 
set in gold, isan object that attracts univer- 
sal admiration, There is an homage which 
even the wisest of men pay to persone! 
charms, a flattery of the eye that ever at- 
tends ona young and lovely woman,. which 
in spite of the best regulated principles and 
affections, will often raise in her mind an ex- 
travagant, though indefinite, idea of the 
proud fortune and perfect felicity to which 
she may aspire. She sees around her a 
train of willing slaves, whose felicity consists 
in being permitted to worship her, and whose 
professions of adoration are eternal ;she is 
seated in a bower of pleasure where the 
sweet incense of flattery is perfuming the 
air, and her soft voice is wooing her to be 
blest; and she has but to extend her hand, 
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and, at her pleasure, cull the fairest plant of 
happiness. No wonder she should be fastidi- 
ous—no wonder she should pause late, and 
examine long before making a final selection 
from such a variety! Buta few short years 
roll away, and the scene is altered. Lovers 
have fled, and flatterers forgotten her; and 
awaking as from a delirium, she sees herself 
in a bleak world, with no protection from the 
storms, and no prospect before her but of pas» 
sing a useless and unhonored old age in sel- 
itary seclusion. 

Such is the joyless fate of many a once 
celebrated belle; and were there not, in the 
bosom of every truly delicate female, im- 
planted a principle of constancy, to counter- 
act the vanity inspired by universal admira- 
tion, such would almost always be the histo- 
ry of those possessing extraordinary person- 
al perfections. We love the fragrance of the 
rose after its charms are withered, because 
it reminds us of their glowing prime; even 
so the holy constancy of woman appeals to 
the best sensibilities in the heart of man, and 
makes him willingly cherish and support the 
being, who when she preferred him to all his 
rivals, made no reservation in her love; and 
never since, fora moment, permitted her im- 
agination to form a scene of happiness” from 
which his idea was excluded. 
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There is nothing in natuteto which to li-! 
ken the constancy of a beautiful woman.— 
‘The brilliant star that comes forth in its love- 
liness to greet us, changes its station; the 
fair flower that expands its beauties and 
gives forth all its sweets to the sunny day, 
folds upits blossoms at the approach of night; 
—the gay bird that charmed us with its sum- 
mer song, flies at the approach of winter; but 
the affection of woman, when once truly and 


nay, almost sacred dependence on him, and 


for her, the whole earth holds not his equal: 


Thete is much grandetr in the moral 
character of man: He executes his lofty 
puposes with the most undaunted persevet- 
ance,—he endures incredible hardships, and 
surmounts appalling difficulties—he braves 
death in a thousand forms ;—he even meets 
him with “ proud hurrahs,” and in the pur- 
suit of glory or at the bidding of duty yields 





generously bestowed on a_ worthy object, 
knows no change, nordarkness, nor winter. 
It is an ever blooming flower, and the only 
one transplanted from Eden which endures, 
unimpaired, the chilling and corroding cli- 
mate of our selfish world. 

The first time I saw Julia she was seated 
ona green declivity overlooking the wide 
sea,*on which her eye was resting, while her 

»mind seemed absorbed in deep thought. A 

.gigantic elm threw his broad arms over her 
head, and a wild rose bush was in full bloom 
at her feet. *On that spot she parted with 
herlover. It wasthere she met him for the 
last time—there, while his cheek was pres- 
sed to hers, he breathed his last injunction— 

a“ Julia be constant!” “Be constant !"— 
Every thing a devoted lover can wish the 
woman of his choice to be is comprised in 
that short exhortaiton. 

The avarice of relations had separated 
them. ‘They alleged her youth, but his pov- 
erty was the true reason which induced them 
to insist on his taking a voyage to sea, and 
endeavoring’to push his fortune abroad _be- 
fore they consented to his union with Julia. 

They hoped when separated she would 
forget him,—that the gay crowds who were 
eagerly contending for her favor would di- 
vert her thoughts; and they flattered them- 
selves she would, in time, consent to accept 
some wealthier, and therefore, in their es- 
timation, worthier suitor. 

But they knew not the soul of Julia. Her 
faith had been solemnly given, and no per- 
suasions, nor arguments, nor threats could 
induce her to break it. Neither was it her 
faith alone that fixed her resolution,—it was 


nature. A true woman cannot change her 


love. 
She is slow in yielding her affections.— 


She “ would be wooed and not unsought be 
won,”—but when intimate acquaintance by 
displaying the merits of her lover, has con- 
firmed her esteem; when she feels assur- 
ed his passion is sincere, and intentions hon- 
ovable, then she yields her heart in sweet 
confidence to its truth, her understanding 


relies on his judgment, she feels a trusting, 


up his ardent spirit without a murmur.— 
This woman cannot do. She was formed to 
inhabit the quiet places of earth. “Home, 
sweet home,” ts the sphere where her virtues 
are expanded, her talents unfolded, aud her 
character perfected. It is there she shines 
in unclouded lustre; and that dear place re- 
ceirves all its purest attractions, its holiest rec- 
ollections from the constancy of her who sits 
within its walls; and who, whether her hus- 
band enters a victor or an exile, in prosperi- 
ty, or adversity, still faithfully and fondly 
welcomes him ;—and even should he be fa- 
ted to return no more, his image still lives in 
her remembrance, and while she weeps a 
loss which the world cannot repair, his faith 
is his best monument. 

*( Julia, often meditated the return of her 
lover, she did not, at first, allow a doubt of 
his safety or success to disturb her.) Posses- 
sing one of those cheerful minds which can 
derive its chief amusement from the bright 
things of creation, she loved to ramble far 
into the green wood to climb the high moun- 
tain, and there while listening to the varied 
sounds of joy around her, she would pieture 
to herself the situation of her absent friend, 
and influenced by the. emotions of her own 
happy heart, she always drew it with a flat- 
tering pencil. 

This propensity to view every object on 
the sunny side is an estimable blessing, and 
one which heaven seems to bestow only on a 
favored few. Far the greater part of the 
world are either querulously engaged in 
numbering their own grievances, or mis- 
chievously employed in contriving to aug- 
ment those of others. Yet the mines of 
Mexico are less to be coveted, than the tal- 
ent of ¢reating happiness, and a young lady, 
on whom nature, or education (she is usually 
indebted to both) has bestowed such a dower, 
may well excite the admiration and love of 
all who approach her—gnd blest will be his 
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life who shall win her. { As the time rolled 


along, however, itbrought moments when 
even Julia felt a secret dread of some im- 
pending misfortune. ) The unbidden tear 





would tremble in her eye, and a chill oppress 
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her heart, yet she exerted her reason to ban- 
ish those gloomy presages. She believed 
such phantasms of the brain usually proceed- 
ed from weakness ; and that of all the mind’s 
ingenious devices for self torture, that of an- 
ticipating evils was the most to be avoided. 
She still hoped for happy days,—but the de- 
signs of providence are inscrutable. The 
most amiable are not always the most fortu- 
nate :—the fair lily will droop and die, while 
the noxious weed springs green and vigor- 
ous beside it. But the good can look up- 
ward in the hour of calamity, and although 
their star is declining here, they beholda 
horizon where it will yet glow with the pure 
splendor of perfect enjoyment. 

(Such were the feelings of Julia, as she 
seated herself beneath the tree where she 
had so often met thebeloved friend she was 
destined to meet no more. ) The sky was 
e'ear as chrystal, and the smooth sea spread 
before her as calin as sleeping infancy. All 
arotind her was quietness ; but there were ag- 
onizing thoughts in ner bosom, and her fancy 
was haunted both by tender and terrivie rec- 
ollections. Yet the first burst of her grief 
was over, and she found a melancholy pleas- 
ure, in dwelling on his excellencies, recalling 
his sentiments, and in endeavoring to regis- 
ter in her memory, every particular of their 
Jast conversation. She would think of his 
affection, of the endearing kindness of his 
manner ;—she could see the expressive glance 
of his full dark eye, as beaming unutter.vle 
things, its glance met hers—hear the tone of 
his voice, softened almost to feminine sweet- 
ness while he spoke the vows that promised 
her happiness—and her heart palpitated—her 
cheek glowed—she gazed eagerly around as 
if expecting to see him whose living image 
was thus present to her imagination. 

But his death came over her—she had 
heard he was dead—had heard it too from 
one in whom she could confide, and who was 
present in the terrible storm in which he per- 
ished. He was swept overboard when the 
sea was raging, and no assistance could be 
rendered him. \ 

Oh, she thought, if he had only diedat 
home—if she had been permitted to have at- 
tended him—watched beside his bed, and 
listened to his complaints—bound his throb- 
bing temples, and held the reviving cordial 
to his parched lips, heard his last wishes, his 
last broken prayer for pardon while her own 
heart was interceding for his salvation—had 
she received his last sigh, and seen him laid 
erase in his kindred earth—in some 

allowed place where she might hope soon 








to rest beside him—oh, she would have 
blessed heaven, and called her lot cempara- 
tive happiness. 

Her friends exeried their eloquence to con- 
sole her; but arguments are of little impor- 
tance in allaying grief. No deep seated sor- 
row was ever yet overcome by the mere force 
of reasoning. Pity, tenderness, and sympa- 
thy must bind the broken heart; and those 
who would comfort real mourners, must not 
attempt to show them the fallacy of weeping 
—they must weep with them. This sympa- 
thy Julia did not find, and therefore she re- 
treated to solitude where she could indulge 
her woe, without interruption or restraint. — 
Had she possessed a judicious friend, who 
would kindly and imperceptibly have drawn 
her from her sad comtempiations she might 
perhaps have been saved, might have lived 
and ornamented society. 

But she was fast sinking beneath the pres- 
sure of undivided sorrows. For some time 
however, she cherished a trembling hope 
that her lover had escaped the billows and 
would yet return; weeks and months passed 
without bringing any intelligence, and she 
was at last obliged to forego this shadow of 
ahope. It was her last feeble reed ; she 
knew not how much she depended on the 
illusion, till it broke from her grasp, then she 
sank into the depths of despondency, ‘The 
strength of her mind decayed with her de- 
clining health; that bright exuberance of fan- 
ey which could find a rose in every wilder- 
ness was clouded—that buoyant elasticy of 
spirits which could tread in air, whenever 
earth’s path became rough and thorny was 
subdued ! and her imagination, that had been 
so fertile in forming scenes of pleasure, was 
now busy in imparting a deeper shade to the 
funeral pall of her happiness. , And when 
weak, and wan, and melancholy, she still 
sought the spot where she parted with her 
lover, the most fearful images would mingle 
themselves with the recollections of his fate. 
He had died in an unexpected moment—had 
been torn from life when his heart was warm 
in pursuit of its brightest phantoms--when his 
mind, instead of acquiescing in the award of 
providence, was filled with doubts, dismay 
and dread, perhaps his last thoughts had 
been given to her, and the name of “ Julia,” 
trembled on his tongue when he should have 
raised a cry for mercy. She saw him strug- 
gling with the stormy waves, now buffeting 
them aside with the strength of agiant, and 
now relapsing to infant weakness—every ef- 
fort growing shorter, every cry fainter, till 
yielding to the fury with which he could no 
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longer contend, he slowly sank through oa 





Serentific. 
THE MOON AND STARS. 


ARE FHEY INHABITED ? 


dark rushing waters—stretched out and life- 
less as the mown grass, his head hung list- 
lessly down, and the hand that had so often 
‘sags hers, fell powerless beside him, and | 
1is face, animated with health and gayety, | Dr. Lardner, in one of his interesting as- 


was white as the foam of the ocean. Yet! tronomical lectures recently delivered in Bos- 


his features: remained, but they were not ‘ton, reasons thus on the subject. We copy 
long to be distinguished. * The sea monsters | , 
gathered around their prey. She saw them) from the Mail : 

rise from their shining beds; she saw the} The Lecturet commenced by saying, when 
green waves crimsoned with the yet uncur-|we go out ina clear night and behold the 
dled blood of him she had so fondly loved— | myriads of glittering objects which decorate 
she shrieked insupportable agony, and start- | the firmament, the question naturally arises 
ing foom the ground, rushed towards the | upon our lips, are these beautiful worlds in- 


‘ocean, as if to snatch him from the crush of habited by organized beings like ourselves ? 





their terrible jaws, when her name was 
shouted by a well known voice—she turned, 
uttered a faint exclamation, and sank sense- | 
less in the arms of her lover! 

The next time I saw them they stood be- 
fore the altar. An expression of mingled 
love, gratitude and triumph, sat on the noble 
feautures of the bridegroom, as he bowed his 
manly head towards his trembling, blushing 
bride, and on her lips sealed the vows the 
holy priest had just recorded. 

*riends were congratulating—they always 
smile when fortune is propitious,—and may 
Julia and her husband long enjoy prosperity. 
He has won it by his perseverance,—she has 
deserved it by her constancy. ) 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
THERS IS A FLOWER. 


There is a flower in Nature’s walk, 
Where verdure glads the eye ; 

It blooma with modest loveliness, 
Fresh odors breathing by. 


It blooms on virtue’s fertile bank, 
Tocheer life’s darksome way, 

Its hues of heavenly tinge illame 
The spirit’s brightest day. 


*T is blooming in life’s thorny vale, 
And on its waste of gloom ; 

Tt smiles to ch#er the sad in heart, 
And decks the grass-green tomb. 


Amid the passions of tbe soul, 
Emits a holy light ; 

it bloomson earth, for aye in heaven, 
And blooms forever bright. 


It decked the Savior’s placid brow, 
Was found in Eden’s bower ; 
And on the saint's death-stricken brow, 
It blooms fm life’s last hour — 


Ob may it all along life’s path, 
And through its transient hour, 
Unteasing bloom {Zit ne’er will fade ! 
It is Salvation’s flower ' 





This isan iteresting question to all rational 
and thinking minds. Now, said he, let us 
approach this matter with the spirit of true 
philosophy, and inquiry. And in the first 
place we can obtain no positive testimony up- 
on this subject. The power of the. Teles- 
cope does not furnish it. When placed at 
this instrument we are in a sort of dilemma 
—two things are essential, magnitude and 
distinctness. ‘The more the telescope magni- 
fies the less distinct willthe object appear,— 
This is an inevitable consequence. What 
is telescopic power? What does it accom- 
plish? Let us illustrate this subject. We 
look at the moon, the nearest object in the 
heavens, witha glass which magnifies a 
thousand times, and what is the consequence? 
It is this. It brings us within about 240 
miles of that globe, or it presents it to us as 
though we viewed it with our natural organs 
of visions at that distance. Now what could 
we see inthe moon if she were to leave her 
orbit, and come within 240 miles of us ?— 
Could we see any object upon her—an ele- 
phant, or great building? The answer is 
no. An area of an acre of ground might ap- 
pear as large as a small coin, but then of 
what avail would this be in determining 
whether it was inhabited of not: 

The fixed stars are at such immense dis- 
tances from us that the most powerful teles- 
cope ever yet invented by human genius 
cannot magnify them in the least degree.— 
Failing’ then to obtain any positive and sum- 
mary proof, what are we to do—give up 
the point and rest easy? No. Our kind 
and benevolent Creator has given us minds 
to tinderstand, hearts to love, and imagina- 
tions to soar away into the trackless regions 
of space. 

Positive proof then being out of the ques- 
tion we must resort to circumstanttal and 
analogical evidence. And as rational bes 
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ings this will be sufficient to satisfy us.— 
This species of proofis quite as certain and 
conclusive upon rational minds as positive 
testimony, as all know who are acquainted 
with the science of evidence. Now do the 
causes which fit the Earth to be an inhabit- 
ed place equallay prevail in the other plan- 


an eminence which, alas! he is never to 
gain. 

After having spent his youth in fruitless 
attempt for greatness, not designed for him, 
he falls as it were in the scale ef his estima- 
tion, and again plunges into the busy throng 





ets? Answer—they do. Mercury, Venus, 


and Mars have all the arrangements essen- | 
tial to the well being oforganized life which | 
move in. circular | 
Sun—have atmosphere,.| of man, enters upon the active scenes of this 


the Earth has. 
paths about the 
clouds, and consequently water—changes of 


They 


season—same current of air round the equa- | 


tor, and near the poles—in fact all the phys- 
ical arrangements essential to the well being, 
and even luxuries of organized beings, which 
the Earthhas. In view ofall the imposing 
array of facts and analogies can we, posses- 
sing rational minds, for a moment doubt that 
these globes are teeming with organized life ? 
Surely not. We must be satisfied with 
these reasonings and the conclusions drawn 
from them. 








Moral Sketches. 
“For the Green Mountain Gem. 


ESSAY ON MAN AND WOMAN. 


Man, in the superiority of his nature, feels 
himself elated above the vulgar world, and 
the scenes that are daily passing around him ; 
he looks about him with an eye of haughty 
consciousness upon the things of the earth, 


and feels pride in the knowledge that they| 


were created for him; he scans the work of 
Nature with a scrutinizing gaze, and aims at 
the topmost pinnacle of ambition. In the 
impetuosity of youth, be rushes on with 
heedless steps and unaverted gaze toward 


that bourne where he fancies the gem of his’ 


heart lies enveloped in the obscurity of the | 
future, still onward he rushes with thought- 
less phrensy, till some unforeseen barrier has 
blocked up the path of his career and damp- 
ened the raging flame of his ambition. Half 
discomfited and blighted with disappoint- 
ment, he returns to the calmer scenes of life, 
where for a short time he applies himself 
with apparent attention and satisfaction; he 
fixes his hopes upon a still more future peri- 


to drown the craving of his fruitful mind, and 
to bury the past, in utter oblivion. 
Woman, created for the comfort and solace 


‘life with far different feelings from those 
which actuate the oposite sex. She is a 
meek, calm and resigned creature, born to 
smile on the rugged asperities of the world ; 
to administer balm to those immediately con- 
nected with her—to throw a hallowed spell 
around the sphere in which she moves—to 
|cheer in the hour of affliction and to bind a 
halo of smiles on the brow of her bosom com- 
tH panion. She moves through the sun-lit path 
of youth,asa being of another world—crea- 
‘ted in beauty—clothed in the robes of inno- 
cence—fortified with the shields of virtue, 
and endowed with the inestimable boon of 
deep, intense and undying love. When the 
tempestuous waves of care and strife are 
dashing our frail bark tpon the shoals of dan- 
ger, and sweeping our fondest hopes onward 
to destruction—when the gloom of sorrow 
hangs menacingly over the path which we so 
oft have trodden in joy, who then is it that 
whispers words of etherial solace, and pours 
balm into the bleeding bosom ? 

’Tis Woman! kind, gentle and unswerving 
woman! Though her nature is mild, and her 
body weak and fragile, compared with that 
of Man, yet she possessess mental qualities 
which support and bear up in the most trying 
vicissitudes of life,and when Man has almost 
sunk in despair, she is still found cheering 








/him onto new exertions, and lighting that 


which had been sadden- 
ed with the deepest traces of care and gloom. 
Alas! and is this the kind and loving being 
who is too often made the victim of the dark 
and fiendish purposes of the opposite sex ?— 
The blush of shame should mantle on the 


brow witha smile, 





od, and yet looks forward with eagerness to 





brow when this question is answered in the 
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affirmative. Man after having run the ca- 
reer of youth in fruitless resources after that 
which isnot to be found,secks happiness in the 
society of Woman—he smiles ; he flaters ; he 
whispers word8 of love; and woman, too 
confiding woman, believes, and too often she 
becomes a victim, when had she practiced 
that virtue of her sex, dissimulation, she 
might have been adorned with the bridal 
robes.—Man was made to admire, Woman to 
please ; Man to love, Woman to be loved.— 
Man, born with a respect for the weaker sex, 
is endowed with a feeling which forbids him 
to make that freedom in the society of fe- 
males, which is natural when among his own 
sex ; he approaches a female with reserve and 
respect, he flatters with caution ; but what is 
his astonishment, when he finds open and ex- 
tended arms to receive him, where he expec- 
ted but a cold and haughty smile. He gazes 
on the world, and denouncing the whole as a 
mass of the grossest deception; he feels that 
all are deceived ; all deceiving; and he cur- 
ses from his very heart, the hour which un- 
veiled to his view that startling reality which 
he would rather have left hidden behind the 
screen of dissimulation ; yet, according to the 
great design of nature, he feels the necessity 
of a female companion, and after having cho- 
sen one whom he thinks he can be happy with, 
in the mutual bonds of affection, he marries. 
Time rolls away as light as the vision of a 
summer dream. The elysian fields of earth 
open to his delighted gaze; the sunbeams of 
Hope throw a lucid ray upon his care-worn 
brow, and he feels at Jast that he has attain- 
ed the ne plus ultra of worthy happiness.— 
Years roll around on golden axle, and har- 
mony and affection unite to throw a charm 
around the domestic scene which speaks to 
the weary bosom words of peace while so- 
journing on earth, and imparts to it a boon 


more precious than aught this world contains, | 


a fervent hope in heaven. 

But alas, too often this scene of bliss is 
to be changed, this union of hearts isto be 
broken, those sacred bonds which were closed 
before the altar of Heaven, are to be torn 





asunder, and the halcyon ray that clothed the 
world in splendor, is to be turned into the 
forboding shade of bleak and impenetrable 
gloom. 

The trifling disputes occasionally, perhaps 
unavoidably arise, between man and wife, in 
place of being timely forgiven and forgotten, 
are too often cherished up in the memory, 
but to be the means of casting a blight upon 
a great portion of their lives—one soft word, 
spoken in time—one kind look that speaks 
forgiveness from the heart, might allay the 
petty grievances of life; when a cold look or 
harsh word but tends to dissolve the bonds of 
affection, and renders life miserable indeed. 
Again, after a few years of married life has 
passed away, the fickle mind of man becomes, 
in a degree, estranged from the endearments 
of home, he seeks in the society of others to 
pass away hours which might be spent in his 
domestic circle, were it not for the subtlety 
and baseness of his nature—he looks upon 
his wife, upon whose features the traces of 
age are beginning to be perceptible, with a 
cold and unfeeling gaze—he does not reflect 
that age is also creeping upon himself, nor 
traces its impress upon his wrinkled fore- 
head; too haughty in his disposition to look 
to self, he views with coldness the heretofore 
endearments of home—he beholds no longer 
in the personal charms of his fading wife, 
those undulating lines of beauty, which 
charm the sensual mind—he becomes nglect- 
ful of the duties and endearments which 
should fascinate him to the circle of his fam- 
ily ; andah! behold the consequences: night 
after night may be seen his patient and en- 
dearing wife, sitting over her midnight lamp, 
awaiting his return from the scenes of noisy 
reveling and intemperance. Hark! she 
hears approaching steps—her heart beats 
quicker—'tis his—he enters his home—and 
alas! alas! he rewards his still loving com- 





_|panion with harsh words, and the most cru- 
‘el and unmerited contempt and indifference 
—she bears up against this unnatural reverse 
with a degree of fortitude remarkable in her 
sex—day after day she may sit at her win- 
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dow, and behold him passing by, without ev- 
en exchanging one kind look with her, and 
in shott hé throws off the bonds which were 
tied in the presence of Heaven and sealed 
with the most solemn vows, and departs from 
her forever! That man is unworthy the 
tender appellation of husband or father. 
The world now becomes the home of the 
unfathful husband; he is admitted inte the 
walks of society, while bis innocent and 
harmless wife is shunned by all—he is sym- 
pathised with—she is unjustly censured—he 
seeks an oblivion in the busy scenes of the 
world, flattered, courted and fawned upon— 
she is doomed to drag out a miserable exis- 
tence, shut out from the charm of society, 
looked upon with mistrust and contempt, and 
no kind voice to whisper a word of solace, to 
raise her suppressed spirits from the langour 
into which they have fallen. The world, 
the cold and heartless world, forms a criteri- 
on, and he that is guilty and base, is received 
into the arms of society, while she, the inno- 
cent victim, that has been abused and slight- 
ed, is cast off to weep unheard and unpitied, 


over the cruel reverse of fortune. 
Roscrea. 





Bradford, January, 1844. 








Chis is Love. 


Tosigh for hours at Beauty’s feet— 
To start when rival steps draw near 
With ardent warmth her glance to meot, 
To pour soft flatteries in her ear ; 
To kneel,till’won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hupe new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart to break ; 
‘l his passion haunts our carthly span, 
Tuis is the wavering love of man. 
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The crazy habitation of the body will de- 
cay ; you may repair the broken tiles and 
damaged roof; you may rub up the dim 
window lights, and oil up the rusty hinges 
of the doors ; you may patch up and plaster 
over the shattered walls, and paint the out- 
side of the tenement, till the passer by won- 
ders at its fresh appearance ; but for all this 
the old house must come down at last. | 


| TRULY ELOQUENT. 


The following touching appeal to the 
young, was made by an aged man, ata re- 
cent temperance jubilee, at New Market, 
New Hampshire : 


“] have come,” said he, “twelve miles to 
attend this meeting—yet Ido not value my 
time—I feel rewarded with whatI see a- 
round me. My friends, I have seen more of 
the world than most of you. I have trod the 
streets of proud old London; and the winds 
of distant India have fanned these furrowed 
cheeks of mine. My keel has been upon 
every sea, and my name upon many a tongue. 
Heaven blessed me with one of the best of 
wives, and my children—oh, why should | 
speak of them! My home was once a para- 
dise. ButI bowed, like a brute, to the ‘kil- 
ling cup’—my eldest son tore himself from 
his degraded father, and has never returned. 
My young heart’s idol—my beloved and suf- 
fering wife—has gone er Begnhiobe to her 
grave. And my lovely daughter, whose im- 
age I seem to see in the beautiful around me 
once my pride and my hope—pined away in 
sorrow and mourning, becaute her father was 
a drunkard, and now sleeps by her mother’s 
side. ButI still live to tell the history of 
my shame, and the ruin of my family. 1 
still live—and stand here before you to offer 
up my heart's fervent gratitude to my heav- 
enly Father, that I have been snatched from 
the brink of the drunkard’s grave. I live to 
be asober man. And while I live,1 shall 
struggle to restore my wandering brethren 
again to the bosom ofsociety. This form of 
mine is wasting and bending under the 
weight of years. But, my young friends, 
you are just blooming into life ; the places of 
your fathers and mothers will soon be vacant. 
See that you come up todill them with pure 
hearts and anointed lips !—Bind the bleessed 
pledge firmly to your hearts; and be it the 
Shibboleth of life’s warfare!” 


_— 
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The Love that survives the tomb is one of 
the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has 
its woes, it has likewise its delights; and 
when the overwhelming burst of grief is calm- 
ed into the gentle tear of recollection, then 
the sudden anguish and the convulsive ago- 
ny over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is sofiened away into pensive medita- 
tion on all that was in the ie of its love}i- 
ness. Who would root out such a sorrow 





from the heart, though it may sometimes 
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throw a passing cloud over tle bright hour! 
of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gloom; but who would exchange it 
ever for the song of pleasure or the burst of 
revelry? No, there is a voice from the 
tomb sweeter than song; there is a remem- 
brance of the dead to which we turn even 
from the charm of the living.—Jrring. 


Che Muse. * 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 
MYSTERIFS. 





BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Strange that the wind should be left so free 
To play with a flower or rend a tree ; 

To range or ramble whero’er it will, 

And, as it lists, be fierce or still; 

Above and around to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper with moroing’s light, 
Yet to grow! like a fettered fiend at night, 
Or to love and cherish and bless to-day 

W hat to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange that the sun should ca!) into birth 

All the fair flowers and fruits of earth, 

Then bid them perish and see them die, 

While they cheer the sou) and giadden the eye ; 
At morn its child is the prime of spring, 

At night a shriveled and loathesome thing ; 
‘o-day thege is hope and life in his breath, 
‘To-morrow it shrinks to a useless death ; 
Strange doth it seem that the sun should joy 
To give birth alone that it may destroy. 


Strange that the ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 

To bear on its placid breast at morn 

The bark that ere nignt should be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it @ wreck within sight of home ; 

To smile as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 

Then wash the dead to his cottage door, 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

‘To watch the widow bebold him land. 


But stranger than all that man should die 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are high! 
Me walks « lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 

He is bora in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seveaty years can show 

Is that wealth is trouble and wisdom woe ; 

"lhat he treads a path of care and strife, 

Who drivks the poisoned cup of life. 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

Which reflection tells us are wise decrees— 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 

That the eun is often the bearerof death— 

That the ocean wave is not always still— 

And that life is checkered with good and ill: 

if we koow "tis well such change should be, 

What do we learn from the things we see ? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur, but hupe and trust 





Bradford, 1844. 


RESPECT DUE TO WORTH. 


It is a mark of perverted taste, ofa little mind, 
and ofan illiberal disposition, as well as ofa 
false estimate of character, for people to laugh 
ator despise a person on account of his plain 
looks, plain dress, or indifferent personal appear- 
ance. Many an empty head and corrupt heart 
are wrapped upin anapparently genteel exteri- 
or, and fine appare!, while rea! merit and sterling 
worth are found enshrodded in the plain garb of 
poverty. | 

Whoever respects a man for his fine clothes, 
wealth, and worldly possessions, worships his 
money anc outside show and not his personal 
merits, and such a person’s friendship will prove 
like a shadow which disappears the moment the 
sun forgets to shine, 

Indifferent appearance, seniority of years, or 
indifferent execution of any recreative perform- 
ance, furnish no good objection to any person 
being permitted to enjoy him or herself in recre- 
ation and innocent amusement, who wishes it. 

It is enough to show what a person is, in char- 
acter and cisposition, to see him laugh at you, 
on your first appearance before him, notwith- 
standing he might treat you more civilly ona 
better acquaintance with you. 

When you find a person displeased with you 
on account of something you have done to him, 
or refused to grant, so that he is disposed not to 
speak to you, you had better not say anything 
to him, unless it be to repair the offence and ask 
forgiveness. Itisnct kindto aggravate by ac- 
ding insult to insult.— Ed. 


—_— 





EVENING. 
The following thoughts on Evening, are 
beautifully expressed by Miss Bremer :-—— 





“Evening, is a precious time for friends 
who live together. Married people know it 
well, and brothers and sisters know it too.— 
Contrary to the flowers of nature, which close 
their chalices at the close of day, the loveli- 
est flower of friendship—confidence—loves 
more to expand itself at evening, and breathe 
forth ifs fragrance most gladly under the 
protection of twilight and silence. Then 
talk we of the questions of the day ; then 
conclude we with peace with our own hearts, 
if we have opened them before our friends, 
then seek we conciliation from heaven, and 
offer it to the world, ere yet the night comes ; 
and then sleep we sound and sweetly. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BATTLE OF ST. JACINTO. 


The Mexicans advanced so rapidly that 
they were upon us before we were aware of 
it, and we were compelled ro retreat, leaving 
the garrison of the two forts to their fate, and 
a right melancholy one it proved to be. 

One morning, news was brought to Goliad, 
that a number of country people, principally 
women and children, were on their way to 
the fort closely pursued by the Mexicans. 
Fanning, losing sight of prudence in his 
compassion for these poor people, immedi- 
ately ordered a battalion of five hundred men, 
under the command of Major Ward, to go 
and meet the fugitives and escort them in. 
The Major and several of the officers of the 
garrison doubted as to the propriety of this 
measure ; but Fanning, full of sympathy for 
his unprotected country women, insisted, and 
the battalion moved out. They soon came 
in sight of the fugitives, as they thought, but 
on drawing nearer, the latter turned out to 
be Mexican dragoons, who sprang upon their 
horses, which were concealed in a neighbor- 
ing island of trees, and a desperate fight be- 
gan. The Mexicans, far superior in num- 
bers, received every moment accessions to 
their strength. The Louis Potosi and Santa 
Fe cavalry, fellows who seem born on horse- 
back were there. Our unfortunate country- 
men were hemmed on all sides. The fight 
lasted two days, and only two men out of 
five hundred escaped with their lives. 

Before news of this misfortune reached us, 
orders had been sent to Fanning to evacuate 
the fort and join us with six pieces of artil- 
lery. He received the order and proceeded 
to execute it. But what might have been 
practicable for eight hundred and sixty men, 
was impossible for three hundred and sixty. 

Nevertheless, Fanning began-his march 
through the prairie. His little band was im- 
mediately surrounded by the enemy. After 
a gallant defence, which lasted twelve hours, 
they succeeded in reaching the island, but 
scarcely had they established themselves 
there when they found their ammunition was 
expended. There was nothing left forthem 
but to accept the terms offered by the Mexi- 
cans, who pledged themselves that if they 
laid down their arms, they would be permit- 
ted to return to their homes. But they were 
no sooner piled, than the Texans found them- 
selves charged by the treacherous foes, who 
butchered them without mercy. Only an 


advanced post of three men succeeded in 
escaping. 


— 
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The five hundred whom he had left in San- 
Antonio de Bexar, fared no better. Not be- 
ing sufficiently numerous to hold out the 
town as well as Alamo, they retreated into 
the latter. The Mexican artillery soon laid a 
part of the fort in ruins. Still its defenders 
held out. After eight days fighting, during 
which the loss of the besiegers was tremend- 
ously severe, the Alamo was taken and nota 
single Texan left alive. 

We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost 
two thirds of our army, and little more than 
seven hundred men remained to resist the nu- 
merous legions of our victorious foe. The 
prospect before us was one well calculated to 
daunt the stoutest heart. 

The Mexican general, Santa Anna, moved 
his army forward in two divisions, one 
stretched along the coast towards Velasco; 
the other advancing towards San Felipe de 
Austin. He himself, with a small force, 
warched in the centre. At Fort Bend, twen- 
ty miles below San Felipe, he crossed the 
Brazos, and shortly afterward established 
himself with about fifteen hundred men, in 
an intrenched camp. Our army under com- 
mand of General Houston, had retreated to 
Harrisburg, to which place the congress had 
retreated. ' 

It was on the night of the twentieth of 
April, our whole disposable force, some seven 
hundred men, biveuacking in and about an 
island of sycamores. It wasa cloudy, stormy 
evening; a high wind was blowing, and the 
branches of the trees groaned and creaked 
above our heads. The weather harmonized 
well enough with our feelings, which were 
sad and desponding when we thought of the 
desperate state of our cause. We (the of- 
ficers) were sitting in a circle round the gen- 
eral and Alcade, both of whom appeared un- 
easy and anxious. More than once they got 
up and walked backward and forward, seem- 
ingly impatient, and as if they were waiting 
for or expected something. There was a 
deep silence throughout the whole bivouac ; 
some were sleeping, and those who watched 
were in no humor for idle chat. 

“ Who goes there?” suddenly shouted one 
of the sentries. The answer we did not hear, 
but it was apparently satisfactory, for there 
was no further challenge, and in a few sec- 
onds afterward an orderly came up and 
whispered something in the ear of the Alcade. 
The latter hurried aver and presently re- 
turned, spoke a few words to the general and 
then to us officers. In an instant we were 
upon our feet. In less than ten minutes 
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the bivouac was broken up, and our little ar- 
my on their march. All our people were 
well mounted, and armed with bowie knives. 
We had six field pieces, but we took only 
four, harnessed with twice the usual number 
of horses. We marched at a rapid trot the 
whole night, led by a tall gaunt figure of a 
man who acted as our guide and kept some 
distance in front. I more than once asked 
the Alcade who this was. “ You will know 
by-and-by,” was his answer. 

Before day break we had ridden five-and- 
twenty miles, had been compelled to aban- 
don two more of our guns. As yet, no one 
knew the object of this forced march. The 
general commanded a halt and ordered the 
men to refresh and strengthen themselves 
by food and drink. While they were doing 
this, he assembled the officers around him 
and the meaning of the night march was ex- 
plained to us. The camp in which the Mex- 
jean president and the general-in-chief had 
intrenched himself was within a mile of us; 
General Parze, with two thousand men, was 
twenty miles further to the rear, General 
Filasola, with one thousand, eighteen miles 
lower down on the Brazos; Viesca, with 
fifteen hundred, twenty miles higher up. 
One bold and decided blow, and Texas might 

etbe free. There was not a moment to 
fate nor was one lost. The general addres- 
sed the men,— 

“Friends! Brothers! Citizens! Gen. 
Santa Anna is within one mile of us with fif- 
teen hundred men. The hour that is to de- 
cide Texan liberty is now arrived. What 
say you? Do we attack?” 

‘“ We do!” exclaimed the men with one 
voice, cheerfully and decidedly. 

In the most perfect stillness we arrived 
within two hundred paces of the enemy’s 
camp. The reveille of the sleeping Mexi- 
cans was the discharge of our two field pieces, 
loaded with canister. Rushing to within 
twenty-five paces of the intrenchment, we 
gave them a deadly volley from our rifles, 
then throwing away the latter, bounded up 
the breast-works, a pistol in each hand. 
The Mexicans, scared and stupified by this 
sudden attack, were running about in the wild- 
est confusion, seeking their arms, and not 
knowing which way to turn. After firing 
our pistols, we threw them away as we had 
our rifles, and drawing our bowie knives, fell 
‘vith a shout upon the masses of the terrified 
foe. It was more like the boarding of a ship 
than any land fight I had ever seen or im- 


My station was on the right of the line, 
where the breastwork, ending in a redoubt, 
was steep and high. I made two attempts to 
climb up, but both times slipped back. On 
the third trial, I nearly gained the summit, 
but was again slipping down, when a hand 
seized me by the collar and pulled me up 
the bank. In the darkness and confusion, I 
| was not able to distinguish the face of the 
man who rendered me this assistance. I 
only saw the glitter of a bayonet which a 
| Mexican thrust into his shoulder, at the very 
moment he was helping me up. He neither 
flinched nor let go his hold of me till I was 
fairly on my feet ; then, turning slowly round, 
he leveled a pistol at the soldier who at that 
very moment was struck down by the Al- 
cade.” 

“No thanks to ye, squire !” exclaimed the 
man in a voice which made me start even at 
that moment of excitement and bustle. I 
looked at the speaker, but could only see 
his back, for he had already plunged into the 
thickest of the fight, and was engaged with 
a party of Mexicans who defended them- 
selves desperately. He fought. like a man 
more anxious to be killed than to kill, striking 
furiously right and left, but never guarding a 
blow, though the Alcade, who was by his 
side, warded off several which were aimed at 
him. 

By this time my men had scrambled up 
after me. I looked round to see where our 
help was most wanted, and was about to 
lead them forward, when I heard the voice 
of the Alcade. 

« Are you badly hurt, Bob? said he in an 
anxious tone. 

I glanced at the spot whence the voice 
came. There lay Bob Rock, covered with 
blood, and apparently insensible. The Al- 
cade was supporting his head on his arm. 
Before I had time to give a second look I 
was hurried forward with the rest, toward 
the centre of the camp, where the fight was 
the hottest. 

About five hundred men, the pick of the 
Mexican army, had collected round a knot 
of staff officers, and were making a most gal- 
lant defence. General Houston had attack- 
ed them with three hundred of our people, 
but had not been able to break their ranks. 
His charge, however, had shaken them a lit- 
tle, and before they had time toa recover from 
it, | came up. Giving a wild hurrah, my 
men fired their pistols, hurled them at their 
enemies’ heads, and then springing over the 
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bolt into the broken ranks of the Mexi- 
cans. 

A frightful butchery ensued. Our men, 
who were for the most and at most times, 
peaceable and humane in disposition, seem- 
ed converted into perfect fiends. Whole ranks 
of the enemy fell under their knives. Some 
idea may be formed of the horrible slaughter, 
from the fact that the fight, from beginning 
to end, did not last above ten minutes, and in 
that time nearly eight hundred Mexicans 
were shotorcutdown. “No quarter!” was 
the cry of the infuriated assailants ; “ Remem- 
ber Alamo! Remember Goliad ! 
Fanning! Ward!” The Mexicans threw 
themselves on their knees, imploring mercy. 
“‘Misericordia! Cuartel, por elamor de dois!” 
shrieked they in heart-rending tones; but 
their supplications were not listened to, and 
every man of them would inevitably have 
been butchered, had not General Houston 
and the other officers dashed in between the 
victors and the vanquished, and with the 
greatest difficulty, and by threats of cutting 
down our own men if they did not desist, put 
an end to this scene of bloodshed, and saved 
the Texan character frow the stain of unman- 
ly cruelty. 

When all was over, I hurried back to the 
place where I had left the Alcade with Bob; 
the latter lay, bleeding from six wounds, only 
a few paces from the spot where he had help- 
ed me up the breastwork. The bodies of 
two dead Mexicans served him for a pillow. 
The Alcade was kneeling down by his side, 
gazing sadly and earnestly into the face of 
the dying man. 

Poor Bob was dying; but it was no longer 
the death of the despairing murderer. The 
expression of his features was calm and com- 
posed, and his eyes were raised to heaven 
with a look of hope and supplication. 

I stooped down and asked him how he felt 
himself, but he made no answer and evident- 
ly did not recollect me. After a minute or 
two he said : 

“ How goes it with the fight?” he asked 
in a broken voice. 

“We have conquered, Bob. The enemy 
killed and taken. Not a man escaped.” 

He here paused a little, and then spoke 
again: 

“Have I done my duty! 
be forgiven?” 

The Alcade answered him in an agitated 
voice : 

“He who forgave the sinner on the cross, 
will doubtless be merciful to you, Bob. His 


May I hope to 








holy book says:—There is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine justmen. Be of good cheer, Bub! the 
Almighty will surely be merciful to you.” 

“ Thank ye, squire,” gasped Bob, “ you are 
a true friend, a friend in life and death. Well, 
it’s come at last,” said he, while a resigned 
and happy smile stole over his features. “I’ve 
prayed for it long enough. Thank God it 
has come at last!” 

He gazed up at the Alcade with a kindly 
expression of countenance. There was a 
slight shuddering movement of his whole 


Think of\frame, Bob was dead. 


The Alcade remained kneeling for a short 
time by the side of the corpse his lips moving 
in prayer. At last he rose to his feet. 

‘God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he may return from his wick- 
edness and live,” said he in a low and sol- 
emn tone. “I had these words in my thoughts 
four years ago, when I cut him down from the 
branch of the Patriarch.” 

“Four years ago,” cried I. “ Then you 
cut him down, and were in time to save him! 
Was it him who yesterday brought us news 
of the vicinity of the foe?” 

“Tt was much more than that he has done,” 
replied the Alcade no longer trying to conceal 
the tears that fell from his eyes. “For four 
years he has dragged on his wretched exis- 
tence weary of the world and despised of all 
men. For four years he has served, lived, 
fought and spied for us, without honor, re- 
ward, hope or consolation—without a single 
hour of tranquility, or a wish for aught ex- 
cept death. All this to serve Texas and his 
countrymen. Who shall say this man was 
not a true patriot? God will surely be mer- 
ciful to his soul,’ said the Aleade, after a 
pause. 

“Ttrust he will,” answered I, deeply af- 
fected. 

We were interrupted at this moment by a 
messenger from Gen. Houston, to whom we 
immediately hastened. All was uproar and 
confusion. Santa Anna could not be found 
among the prisoners. 

This was a terrible disappointment, for the 
capture of the Mexican President had been 
our principal object, and the victory we had 
gained was comparitively unimportant if he 
escaped. Indeed the hope of putting an end 
to the war by his capture, had more than any 
thing encouraged and stimulated us to the 
unequal conflict. 

The moment was a very critical one. A- 
mong our men were some thirty or forty most 
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desperate characters who began handling 
their knives and casting looks on the prison- 
ers, the meaning of which was impossible to 
mistake. Selecting some of our trustiest 
men, we stationed them as guard over the 
captives, and thus assured of the safety of the 
latter, began questioning them as to what had 
become of their General. 

They had none of them seen Santa Anna 
since the commencement of the fight, and it 
was clear that he must have made his escape 
while we were getting over the breast works. 
He could not now be very far off, and we at 
once took measures to find him. A hundred 
men were sent off with the prisoners to Har- 
risburg, and a hundred others, capitally moun- 
ted on horses found in the Mexican camp, 
started to scour the country in search of the 
fugitive chief. I accompanied the latter de- 
tachment. 

We had been twelve hours in the saddle 
and had began to despair of finding the game 
we were in quest of, and were thinking of 
abandoning the chase, when at a distance of 
about seven miles from the camp, one of our 
most experienced hunters discovered the 
print of asmall and delicate boot upon some 
soft ground leading to the marsh. Follow- 
ing its trail, itatlast led us to a man sunk 
up to his waist in the swamp, and so_ cover- 
ed with mud and filth as to be quite unrecog- 
nizable. We drew him from his hiding 
a half dead with cold and terror, and 

aving washed the dirt from his face we 
found him to be aman of about forty years 
of age, with blue eyes, of a mild and crafty 
expression;a narrow high forehead; long 
thin nose, rather fleshy atthe tip, projecting 
upperly, and long chin. These features 
tallied too exactly with the description we 
had had of the Mexican President, for us to 
wor that our prisoner was Santa Anna him- 
self, 

The only thing that tended to shake this 
conviction, was the extraordinary paltroonry 
of our new captive. He threw himself on his 
knees and begged us, inthe name of God and 
all the saints to spare his life. Our reiterated 
assurances and promises were insufficent to 
convince him of being in perfect safety, or to 
induce him to adopt » demeanor more consis- 
tent with his dignity and station. 

The events which succeeded this fortunate 
enpture, are too well known to require more 
than a brief recapitulation. The same even- 
ing a truce was agreed upon between Hous- 
ton and Santa Anna, the latter sending orders 


Antonia de Bexar, and other places in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier. These or- 
ders, valueless as emanating from a prisoner, 
most of the generals were cowardly or weak 
enough to obey, an obedience for which they 
were afterwards brought to trial by the Mex- 
ican Congress. In a few days two-thirds of 
Texas was in our possession. 

The news of these successes brought 
crowds of volunteers to our standard. In 
ithree weeks we had an army of several 
thousand men, with which we advanced 
against the Mexicans. There was no more 
fighting, however, for our antagonists had 
had enough, and allowed themselves to be 
driven from one position to another, till, in a 
‘month’s time, there was not one left in the 
country. 

The struggle was over, and Texas was 
FREE. 





——— 








Moral Cales. 


THE AUCTION. 
A FACT. 





It was a tremendous night, the wind whis- 
tled fearfully, and hailstones, whose size 
threatened to demolish the windows, rattled 
against them with a pertinacity as if to test 
their strength. In the parlor of a fine old- 
fashioned house, beside rather a comfortless 
fire, on such a night, were seated the family 
of Mr. Sunderland, consisting of himself, 
wife, daughter, and faithful maid servant. <A 
heavy-gloom, more of sorrow than anger, res- 
ted on each brow, not even excepting that of 
the maid servant alluded to, from whose ea- 
ger glances, ever and anon cast toward the 
family ty a close observer would have 
noticed the deep interest she took in the cause 
of their grief. 

The picture was a melancholy one, for vir- 
tue in distress has no light shade to relieve ; 
all around it is dark and sombre. The sen- 
sitive artist would have thrown aside his 
pencil if the subject had been presented to 
his view, as we have described it, and his 
heart would have received an impression, 
which could not have been transferred to can- 
vass. 

“To-morrow, observed Mr. Sunderland, is 
the anniversary of the melancholy death of 
our dear Henry—to-morrow will be ten years 
since the vessel in which he sailed, was lost, 
and all on board perished—all, all.” 
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“Alas,” exclaimed the wife as the tears 
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row will be a melancholy day.” 

“Indeed it will, for to-morrow this house, 
which belonged to my father; the furniture 
which time has made, as it were, part of our- 
selves, and associated with many a _ pleasing 
event in our lives, is to be sold—torn from 
us by the unrelenting hands of creditors ; but 
thank heaven, misfortune, not crime, has re- 
duced us to this stage of poverty.” 

“Will they sell every thing, Pa—can we 
secure nothing ?”’ asked the daughter. 

“No, my child, unless with what little 
money a friend has generously loaned me, | 
can secure a few articles. Ellen, my dear, 
take your pencil and put them down, first the 
sideboard, two beds, chairs and kitchen things. 
The sideboard it is true, will be to us nowa 
superfluous piece of furniture, but itbelonged 
to my mother, and I cannot, will not, part 
with it. 

“But my piano, Pa !—must it go?” 

The wife sighed ! the father cast his eyes 
towards the flickering fire, and the daughter 
was silent. The fate of the Piano was de- 
cided upon. A melancholy pause in the 
conversation plainly told how severe was 


the alternative—for the law never studies’ 


the feelings of its victims when exacting the 
penalty of a bond. 


“Go Mary,” said Mr. Sunderland, addres- | 


sing the servant, “go and request the Sher- 
iff’s officer who is watching the property, to 
walk into the parlor, he is only doing his du- 
ty—no doubt it is as painful to him as it is 
distressing tous. Let him have aseat at 
our fire, and a glass of wine, it isa severe 
night.” 

“It is indeed a fearful night,” observed 
Mrs. Sunderland, “and we have behaved 
rude to this man.” 

“Mother, I made a fire in the room where 
he—but———-” 

“Speak out child—it was with the last 
stick.” 

“Father, it was 

Mary returned with the officer, a polite 
gentlemanly man, for such should be the cha- 


” 





racter of men who have to perform a part in| 


the drama of life, unlike that of the inquisi- 
tors of old, whose province it was to torture 
by the rack, with this difference, however, 
theirs was a physical torture—ours a mental 
one, administered with all the nicety and 
poem of legal justice? The officer po- 
itely accepted the invitation—tasted the wine, 
and endeavored to cheer his victims, by enu- 
merating many cascs of similar kind, equal- 
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cnmmned their way down her cheeks, “to-mor-|ly poignant and distressing. Thus the 


evening passed heavily and 
away. 

On the morning of the contemplated sale 
there was to be seen a crowd of people flock- 
ing to the house of Mr. Sunderland. Some 
out of sheer heartless cruelty friends of the 
family, who came with mockery on their 
lips—and empty purses. Others with an in- 
tent to purchase, but not one among the 
crowd showed the least desire to aid, assist, 
or sympathize with the distress of the fami- 
ly. This is the world; we laugh at the 
misfortunes of our fellow creatures, and even 
mock their distresses, by witnessing in si- 
lence their sufferings. The auctioneer was 
now making his arrangements by flourishing 
his hammer, rolling his eyes and using his 
tongue. The motley crew gathered around 
him. ‘The house was put up first, it was ac- 
curately described—free from all incumber- 
ances, and subject to but very small ground 
rent. It was started at five thousand dol- 
lars. There were several bidders, all of whom 
seemed anxious to purchase it. 

Seven thousand five hundred dollars was 
at last bid, upon which he dwelt for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Sunderland compressed his lips 
together, and muttered to himself, “ it cost 
my father fifteen thousan!.” “Seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, going—once— 
twice,—three times, for the last time going 
—‘eight thousand’—thank you sir—going at 
eight thousand, once—eight thousand, twice 

—eighi thousand three times—going, gone— 
what name? “Clifford,” was the response, 
and all eyes rested ona tall looking man, who 
‘had remained silent during the rapid bid- 
ding of the speculator—and who, as the 
whisper went round, was a total stranger. 

“It is gone,” whispered Mr. Sunderland to 
his wife, as he pressed her hand in silent 
grief, “we have no home now.” 

“Now gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, we 
will sell this sideboard, in regard to which 
I am requested by the creditor to say, that it is 
an old family piece, and it is the wish of the 
‘owner to retain itif possible. 1 merely men- 
tion it, as it is known to you under what pe- 
culiar circumstances the things are sold.” 
| This had the desired effect—no one seem- 
ed willing to bid against the unfortunate 
man, who started it at ten dollars. ‘Twenty 
was bid by Clifford ; twenty five by Mr. 
Sunderland ; fifty from Mr. Clifford silenced 
the anxious parents, and the family piece of 
furniture was knocked down to the new pos- 
sessor of the house. A gentleman who stood 


cheer! essly 
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by remarkedthat the act was a cold, heartless 
one. “Was it,” sarcastically asked Mr. Ciif- 
ford, “then, sir, why did you not buy it for 
him ?” 

Mr. Sunderland was much affected with 
this little incident. “He little knows how 
much he has lacerated this heart. But I 
will purchase the piano for my child.” He 
stepped up to Mr. Clifford, and told him the 
desire he had to purchase the piano for his 
daughter, and he hoped he would not bid 

inst him. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “as much as I re- 
spect your feelings and the sympathy of this 
good company, I cannot, nay, will not alter 
the determination made when I first entered 
this house.” 

“And pray, sir, what may that be 2?” 

“To purchase every thing in it, and by 
heaven I'll do it though I pay double price.” 

“Strange,” muttered Mr. Sunderland, as 
he found his family in another part of the 
room. 

The stranger fulfilled his promise, and 
actually bought every thing, from the house 
itself, down to the very axe in the cellar ! 

After the sale was over, and the company 
had retired, Mr. Clifford requested the auc- 
tioneer to walk with him into an adjoining 
room. After the lapse of a few moments 
they both returned to the parlor, where the 
family still remained. ‘The auctioneer look- 
ed around, gave a knowing smile, wished 
them all a good day, and as he left the room, 
was heard to say—“I never heard of such a 
thing ; a perfect romance, ha! ha! ha!! 

“You are now,” observed Mr. Sunderland 
to Mr. Clifford, “the owner of this house and 
furniture—they were once mine—-let that 
pass.” 

“T am sir, for the time being, your land- 
lord.” 

“T understand you sir, but will not long re- 
main your ienant; I was going to observe, 
however, that there are two or three articles 
which Iam anxious to purchase—that side- 
board for instance, is a family relic ; I will 
give De the fifty dollars, the price you paid, 
and I feel assured, under the circumstances, 
you will not refuse me this favor.” 

“T cannot take it, sir.” 

“Obdurate—ungrateful man.” 

“Will you not let Pa buy my piano,” hum- 
bly asked Hellen, “he will give you the price 
at which it was sold.” 

“It is painful to me, young lady, to refuse 
even this—I will sell nothing—not even the 
wood-saw in the cellar.” 








“Then, Mr. Clifford,” exclaimed Mr. Sun- 
derland, “we have no further business here ; 
come my dear—Ellen, get your bonnet— 
that’s your band box—let us quit this house, 
we are not even free from insult. Where is 
Mary?” |. 

“TI am here sir—the key of my trunk is lost 
and I am fastening it with a rope.” ~ 

“Stop, my girl ; but methinks I purchased 
that trunk ! coolly observed the stranger. 

“Mr. Clifford, I am not so old, but what I 
can resent an insult—nay, will, if you carry 
this arrogant, and to me strange conduct, 
much further ; that poor girl has been to me 
and mine the best, and I may say the oldest 
friend ; she has remained with us in poverty, 
assisted us in our distresses, not only with 
her purse, but her hands; she is to me not 
as a servant, but one of my family—no such 
base distinctions of poverty, that exists ina 
state of blasted wealth. Here, here, with 
nothing but what we have upon our bacas— 
the master and servant are equal. She is 
part of my family, and I wil protect her from 
insult. That trunk is hers, and who dare 
take it from her? Not you sir!” 

Mr. Clifford at that moment cast his eyes 
upon Mary, who at that moment arose from 
the floor ; for a moment they gazed on each 
other in silence. “And she, yousay, has been 
to you a friend.” 

“Indeed she has a kind and noble one.” 

“Mr. Sunderland, stay one momont ; my 
good girl, put down that trunk, take a seat, 
madame; permit me Miss, to have a chair ; 
Mr. Sunderland, will you be seated? [| 
have yet something more to say. When 
you requested me to yield up the wish I had 
to purchase this sideboard, I told you that 
it was my determination to buy it, and I tell 
you now I will not sell it.” 

“This, Mr. Clifford, needs no repetition.”’ 

“Aye but it does, and when that young la- 
dy made the same request for her piano, my 
answer was the same. Stop, sir, hear me 
out ; no man would act so without a motive ; 
no one, particularly a stranger, would court 
the displeasure of a crowded room, and bear 
up against the frowns of many, without an 
object. Now I had an object—and that was 
—be seated sir—Madame your attention— 
that object was, to buy this house and furni- 
ture, for the sole purpose of restoring them to 
you and yours again !” 

“Sir is this not a cruel jest ?” 

“Is it possible, exclaimed the mother and 
daughter. 

Amazement took possession of Mary, and 
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back, without any regard to the manner in 
which it was done. 

“The auctioneer,” continued Mr. Clifford, 
“has my instructions to have the matter ar- 
ranged by the morrow. In the mean time 
you are at home Mr. Sunderland ; you are 
in your own house—and I the intruder.” 

“Intruder, sir? Oh, say not that—I will 
not tell you what a relief this knowledge is to 
me, but I am yet to know how I am to repay 
you for all this—and what could have indu- 
ced you, a total stranger, thus to step for- 
ward. Ah!a thought strikes me—gracious 
heaven ! Can it be ? look on me, Mr. Clifford 
—nay, start not.” The stranger actually 
recoiled from the glance of Sunderland’s 
eye. “Look on me, sir, has that girl—that 
innocent girl, who stands trembling there, any 
interest in this generous act of yours? speak, 
sir, and let us know at once, that I may spurn 
rour offer and resent this insult.” 

“T will not deny, sir, but she has.” 

“My, Father, dear Father! I never before 
saw the gentleman’s face.” 

“Say not so Miss-—~” 

“Sir—I—I indeed father,I . 

‘Remember ten years back; call to mind 
a light haired boy, whom you called——” 

“ Brother !” 

“Gracious heaven ; Henry my boy !——_” 

“Is here ; Iam your long lost son! !” 

. * * * * * 

Need we add more ? Our readers can read- 
ily imagine that a more cheerful fire blazed 
upon the hearth, and that Mary, the servant, 
was not forgotton in the general joy which 
prevailed on the occasion. 











Mloral Sketches. 


Fatse Cotors.—It is an indisputable truth, 
that there is a great deal of deception prac- 
ticed by the sexes towards each other, before 
marriage, for as address is considered as 
justifiable in love as stratagem in war— 
and a beau or a belle, who are desirous of 
changing their condition, will always en- 
_ deavor to appear as captivating and killing 
» as possible. They will exhibit graces and 

charms which nature has denied them—and 
affect sentiments, and exhibit dispositions 
which are foreign to their characters. The 
man in love sacrifices every thing, even truth 
itself, to his desire of making a favorable im- 





her trunk fell to the floor with a crash, cau-| 
sing her small stock of clothing to roll out, 
which she eagerly gathered up and thrust | features are illumined with smiles. Gallant- 


'ry, good-humor and courtesy, as well as a 





pression. His whole appearance and behav- 
ior are assumed—he wears a mask, and his 


kind, affectionate heart, appear to be conspic- 
uous traits in his character—and perhaps, 
thanks to modern improvements, he is ap- 
parently youthful and good-looking. But 
when his object is accomplished, deception is 
no longer necessary—and he shows his true 
colors. He is, perhaps, no longer an adonis 
in his appearance, or a Beau Brummell in 
his manners, but exhibits an unhappy dispo- 
sition, querulous, ill-tempered and tyrannical 
—and is perhaps broken down with the in- 
firmities of age or dissipation. 

It is also a melancholy fact, that women 
sometimes humbug the men. They appear 
mild as e day in summer, and gentle as the 
softest zephyr—lovely as a Moslem’s Houri, 
and pure as the fabled Peri; all is artless- 
ness, simplicity, perfection. ‘The enraptured 
youth, as he gazes upon the countenance of 
his fair, promises himself many years of en- 
viable happiness. But when his angel is 
fairly caught, and the indissoluble knot is 
firmly tied, he may find, too date, that decep- 
tion has been practiced—that he has been 
egregiously humbugged, and that instead of 
an angel, he has voluntarily taken as the 
partner of his joys and his sorrows, a being 
of very different description. 

If men and women would not take so much 
pains to humbug each other and themselves 
before marriage—or would continue the sys- 
tem of deception after marriage, there would 
be less unhappiness in the married state. 





Prive AND Poverty.—-There are hun- 
dreds of families that have no small income, 
and yet are poor—and will remain so for 
life, unless they turn over a new leaf and 
live as they ought. The members of such 
families are proud and extravagant, and ex- 
pend a large amount to keep up appearan- 
ces, and continue in the ranks of fashion. 
We can point to many such people, who 
might now be in independent circumstances, 
were it not for their pride. The children in 
such families are furnished with every thing 
to gratify their folly, as if the outward ap- 
pearances were a sure guarantee of their 
respectability and future success. If there is 
anything we despise it is the union of pride 
and poverty—the keeping up of appearances 
to the sacrifice of comfort and health. The 
money that has been expended by such per- 
sons for the last two or three years, if taken 
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proper care of, would now place them in| 
comfortable circumstances, if not be sufficient! 
to purchase dwilings to shelter them in the! 
decline of life. 





LamMENTABLE.—A young planter in the 
upper part of the State, lately married to a 
beautiful and highly intellectual lady, after 
the honey moon had passed, was pained to 
observe that his young bride looked thought- 
ful at times, and appeared to suffer much 
fromennui! Thinking this might be caused 
by the absence of female companions, he 
induced several young ladies, relatives, to 
make their house their home, in hopes there- 
by to render her happy. ‘This argument had 
not the desired effect. His beloved, though 
appareatly joyous and cheerful while con- 
versing with him, as soon as the conversa- 
tion lagged, on into the melancholy 
mood. Surprised at this, he fell to ponder- 
ing the cause; and after a lengthy reflection, 
he came to the conclusion of sending to New 
York City for a piano, to be forwarded by 
the first ship bound for Natchez, Vicksburgh, 
or the Grand Gulf. Well, the musical com- 
panion at length arrived—and a spiendid one 
it was—of beautiful mahogany, ornamented 
and polished, to the value of a hundred dol- 
lar bill. And then it discoursed such ravish- 
ing melody, as the snowy fingers of the 
young bride pressed the keys! The young 
planter was in raptures! and congratulated 
on having procured the indentical one himself 
thing needful to his angel’s complete felicity. 
Poor man! he paid but a poor compliment 
to the amiable partner’s intellect, if he 
thought she could contentedly pass her leis- 
ure hours in sirumming over a piano forte ! 

He was mistaken. ‘Though “ music hath 
charms,” like love, it is not the only desider- 
atum in the world—for a while it pleases the 
ear and touches the heart, but ministers not 
to the mind! The lady seldom courted 
Apollo, and her husband had the mortifica- 
tion of feeling that he had not yet made his 
domicil a paradise to “ her he adored.”—He 
at last, to solve the riddle of her discontent, 
asked her if she did not at times regret hav- 
ing entered the marriage state! ‘Oh, no, 
indeed,” she replied ; with great earnestness 
‘never for a moment, have | been other 
than your happy wife, but-——some- 
times 

“ Well, sometimes what, dearest ?” 

“If I must tell you, then—sometimes 1 re- 


ei that you do not take the newspapers! 
pa takes half a dozen | Miss Paper. 











Tue ‘Oupvest Innapitrant.’—The Picayune 
has found out who that much talked of individual, 
the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ is. An elderly chap, speak- 
ing of lis great knowledge of the western country 
the other day, said that he had known the Mississip- 
pi ever since it was a small creek !’ He’s the man. 


a 


‘* You may talk of the bonds of affection, the 
ties of fellowship, and atl that,’’ says Krantz, ‘* but 
I know of no stronger attachment than that which a 
sheriff entertains for a poor debtor who can't fork 
up.”’ 


Oregon has now an American population of up- 
wards of two thousand. They are already provided 
with schools and churches, and have sent money to 
New York for a printing press and steam engine. 








When you see vice daily adorned in satin, learn to 
respect the shabbiness of the beggar ; remembering 
that honesty and virtue are oftener clothed in rags 
than in fine linen. 





The N. O. Picayune seconds the suggestion that 
ladies wear boots—good, thick, substantial, but 
neatly made—as the best safeguard against colds, 
bronchitis, consumption, &c. 





iF A man came toa printing office to beg a 
paper, ‘‘ because,’’ saidhe, ‘*‘ we like to read the 
newspapers very much, but our neighbors don’t 
take none !”’ 





it} Of sixty thousands members belonging to the 
several Baptist Churches in Georgia, 45,000 are per- 
sons of color. 





Trme.—‘ What time is it, Tim?’ ‘ Just time to 
pay that little account you owe me for the paper.’ 
‘Oh, indeed, I didn’t thinkt it was half so late.’ 


John Quincy Adams Russell, of Cambridge, Mass. 
has got to pay $1,800 for telling wrong stories 
about a young lady. 








A New York paper states that TALL ladies in- 
variably prefer short men. This is a mistake ; 
for they hardly ever object to Hy-men. 





Whoever slanders me in secret, fears me; whoey- 
er praises me to my face, ‘despises me.— Chinese 
Maxim, ' 





The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the 
next is good sense, the third is good humor, and the 
last is wit. 





Distrust all who love you extremely upon very 
slight acquaintance, and without any visible reason. 


Men had rather be censured for want of morals 
than for want of understanding. 
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Like’s Changes. 
iow many suns have pass’! and cone, 
Since first on this lov’d spot | stood, 
And gaz’d o’er yonder beauteous lawn, 
And on this nearer clust’sing wo 


That morn, the aun,in glory bright, 
Shone forth, mid blushing eastern eky, 
To chase away the gloom of night, 
And wake the song of love and joy. 


What changing scenes since then I’ve seen 
Of life—and hope—so full, s0 bless’ 
tat they have vanished like a dream, 
And left me bere—alone— bereft. 


But late it seem’d when cahm repose 
Soft soothed my body and my mind, 

fu vision bright, a Friend arose, 
Dearer than I on earth may find. 


T look*d—then turn’d—then look’d again, 
To see so full, so perfeet life : 

Then wept that here T yet remain— 

3 For ’twas my dearest friend, my wile. 


O! could | now that scene portray— 
Her life—her look—her smile—her eye— 
All, all would tell earth’s life away, — 
For hers was life that cannot die. 


But [, poor mortal, wept amain, 
That this sweet vision might be broke , 
She sweetly smiled, then forward came, 
Aud in soft heaven-born accents spoke , 
* x * % % * * 
~Then wake my better man to life ; 
= A few more trials ere in pain, 
g Will bring thee to that door of strife 
Which opens to thy friend again. 





. Hloral Sketeljes. 
MARRIED LIFE. 


in considering our public and social duties, 
we must be aware that married life has its 
full share. 








When men marry and settle 
down in life the world generally looks on 
with approbation, and its congratulations are 
warmly given. ‘The reason is obvious; ‘in 
marrying, a guarantee is give Socicty for 

var good behavior.” 
Bat married life is not always as happy as 
it might be, and those who have at first re- 
solved to live for each other, sometimes end 
i their career in mutual dislike. But if it 
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‘to a want of consideration, a little precipitan- 
cy of action on one side or the other. Half 
the suecess of married life depends upon the 
Uniform kindness 
‘of manner is a sure method of preserving 


attention paid to trifles. 


domestic quiet. Ina recent work on social 
life, we have met with much on the treat- 
iment which husbands should give their wives 
and vice versa. The advice cemes from a 
‘sagacious observer of mankind,and we think 
‘we cannot do our readers a more agreeable 
‘service than by transferring to our columns 
some of the maxims which come from tbis 


‘well wisher to our race. 


“ Husbands should always regard theu 
wives as equals, and treat them with kind- 
ness, respect and attention. They should 
‘never address them with an air of authority, 
‘or as a master, nor interfere with domestic 
‘concerns, the employment or discharge oj 
lservants. The wife should always be sup- 
‘plied with money in proportion to her hus- 
‘band’s means, that she may procure those 
things indispensable to the table and for he 
‘personal comfort. Her reasonable wishes 
‘should be cheerfully complied with. Tem- 
per never should be shown at those slight 
‘irregularities in the domestic arrangements 
which will occasionally occur in families, 
and are often caused by servants. If the 
‘wife be a strong-minded and prudent woman, 
she is her husband’s best counsellor and 
should be consulted in every difficulty. Ma- 
ny aman has been saved from ruin by thi: 
course, and many a one ruined by not adop- 
ting it. If the husband’s circumstances are 
embarrassed, she should know it, as women 
who are kept in ignorance of them, often 
expend money which they would not do, if 
‘they knew the truth. 


| “A wife should never be rebuked nor chid- 
iden in company, for any little mistakes in 
conversation, or any other cause. Some 
‘men do this constantly ; and strike a keener 
dart at the feelings of a sensitive woman 
than they would by asharp rebuke in_ pri- 
vate. Any thing like an exposure of igno 
rance in company, impairs her respect for 
herself and the good opinion entertained of 
‘her by others. 








4 does not come to this, there are off®n mS “ Wives should always receive their hue- 
3 ‘ : ; iy, i 

. disagreements, misunderstandings ane _| bands 

4 ies, which destroy the peace of married peo- 


ple, and in general the fault is to be traced 
6 





Bands with smiles, make their homes as 
agreeable io them as possible, and gratefull 
‘reciprocate their attentions. They should 
istudy to gratify their wishes with regard to 
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food, its preparation, the management of the/enin the tendency to this desire of admira- 
family, in dress, manners and deportment.— tion. The moth rarely flutters around the 
A wife should never rule or seek to rule her/lighted candle without being mutilated. 
husband, for such conduct degrades both in| “ On the other hand, the husband, by too 
the estimation of others. Cheerful compli-|general or too particular attention to other 
ance with his wishes—indeed the anticipa-|women than his wife, does not know how 
tion of them should be constantly studied.—,much pain he gives. If a sensible person, 
All altercations and arguments leading to il!!|she will not communicate her feelings to any 
humor, must be avoided, whether before one, but she may suffer, nevertheless, very 
strangers or in private. Married life is too|deeply. 


often embittered by idle disputes, withoutany 
real cause for ther. Wives should not in- 
terfere in their husbands’ business, unless 
their advice is particularly asked. They 
should never speak of their differences of| 
opinion, nor of the failings and imperfections! 
of their husbands, even to their most inti-' 
mate friends. Fer in spite of all the pledg-| 
es given in secrecy, these things will soot 
become known toa numerous circle. This 
is a very common mistake, and many an un- 
suspecting husband is the subject of very! 
improper remarks. Wives should, at every| 
opportunity, cultivate their own minds, that 
they may be rational companions. In their 
expenditures they should remember the vicis 
situdes of life, and not incur expenses which 
may prove inconvenient or injurious. They 
should, in domestic life, think nothing a tri- 
fle which may interrupt its harmony or give 
real uneasiness; if disposed to economise in 
their household affairs, they should never do 
it at the expense of the poor women who are 
intheiremployment, the seamstresses or the 
laundress. Some women are parsimonicus 
to the extreme in the wages they allow, oaly 
to be extravagant and wasteful in their own 
personal expenditures. This is an offence 
which will bring upon any family in which 
itis permitted, sooner or later, retributive 
justice. 


“Finally, where there is any difference 
between man and wife, Jet the contest not be. 
who shall show the most spirit, but who shall 
make the first advances to reconciliation.— 
Both should treat each other with the res- 
pect which, if they were strangers, would be 
a matter of course. 


Some married ladies are extremely fond of 
general admiration ; they enjoy the incense 
of flattering and the admiration of the world, 
But this gives rise to sinister and unfriendly 
remarks, to anxieties on the part of husbands 
and friends, and rarely fails to produce seri- 
ous difficulty, and perhaps lasting unhappi- 
ness. The very suspicion of misconduct of- 
ten produces as much wretchedness as the 








reality, There is something to be feared ey- 


“These hints embrace all those particulars 


‘of conduct necessary to be considered in 


martried life. The social condition is one 
which philanthropy constantly aims to im- 
prove, and our readers will admit that mar- 
ried life is one of its most important fea- 
tures.” 








SALOME ; 


OR, THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIJAS. 


It was midnight! A holy calm seemed 
resting on the earth and o’er the heaven's 
broad tapestry of cloudless blue; the silent 
stars (like midnight sentinels, ever watchful,) 
were keeping their lonely vigils; and the 
bright moon rode aloft in her airy car, like 
some queen of fairy realm triumphing, throw- 
ing floods of softand silvery light over moun- 
tain, vale, and murmuring streamlet; while not 
a breeze fanned the brow of night, and na- 
ture herself seemed bowed before the azure 
throne of Deity in silent reverence. How 
haly is such an hour as this! and still, how 
full of awe! when the unnumbered lights 
which fill the vaulted firmament on high 
shine forth in all their dazzling glory, and 
the “vesper “hymn of nature’s adoration” 
peals, a bleséed calm from heaven itself falls 
upon the wearied breast ; and the scul, cloth- 
ed in the hallowed garb of immortality, soars 
far away from earthly cares, and mounts, as 
on eagle’s pinions, to hold high converse 
with its God. Faith reads immortal truths 
from nature’s page, and listens to the music 
of the rolling spheres, as on—onward they 
wheel and burn, swept by the mighty arm of 
the Great Omnipotent. Yet man— low, gro- 
veling man—all unconscious of the glory of 
such an hour as this, and dead to its Jiving 
beauties, will fly from communion with a 
smiling God, aud bow his spirit—his sky- 
born spirit—to the polluted shrines of earth, 
amid the haunts of men, in wanton revelry 
prong the deep brooding holiness of 
night, 

The sound of Bacchanalian mirth rang 
from the halls of the princely Herod. Recli- 
ning upon damask beds at the full board, 
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bright with the glare of golden goblets—pur- | 
pled to the very brim with sparkling wine— | 
were the lords, high captains, and chief es- 
tates of Gallilee. They were there, the old, 
the young, the noble, the gifted, the gay, and 


the beautiful; men in the early days of man-. 
hood, with the fires of genius stamped upon’! 


their brow, and the hopes that cluster around 
the morning of life, dancing around their 


hearts; and the marble pavement echoed to 
the martial step of Judea’s proudest warrior ; 


he who had trod many a batie field unscathed. 


All, all had assembled to celebrate the birth: 


day of Herod. 


The wooing melody of a thousand golden ) 
harps, touched by unseen minstrels’ hands, | 


rose and floated on the air, redolent with per- 
fumes, and awoke the very soul to ecsta-. 
ey; while the full and joyous laugh which | 
burst forth from hearts 0¥ erflowing with 
gladness, rang full and free, and breathed it- 
self in the distance, “like the melting of mus) 
sic upon the moonlit waters.” Golden | 
lamps, wrought with the quaint devices pe- | 
culiar to the age, and fed with aromatic oils, 


eee ee ewe + eg ee - 


raven hair was simply parted over that queen- 
ly brow, finely contrasting with its marble 
whiteness; and the royal diadem, luminous 
with gems, each of almost priceless value, 
'giittered forth in starry radiance ; while the 
lull dark eye showed that age, which had 
swept lightly over the body’s vigor, had left 
the powers of mind alike unblemished.— 
Dark and troubled thoughts seemed stirred 
within that breast; and as she gazed forth 
from her apartment, she saw the rich and 
_peacelul vale below, watered by many a 
sparkling streamlet, and covered with a vel- 
vet carpet of the freshest verdure. All these 
she could call her own—but yet there was one 
who scorned her power, and dared tocensure 
her acts before the asembled multitude. And 
could she be happy while yet one being re- 
fused to do her homage ? 

The falling of a light footstep aroused 
-Herodias from the rev etic into which she had 
‘fallen, and turning, she beheld beside hera 
‘young and beautiful slave—one of her own 
| household. 
| “Why here at such an hour as this, Ida ?’ 


were suspended from the centre of the roof, inquired Herodias, imperiously. “ And yet 


by chains of the same metal, and threw a- 
round a rich and glowing light, that revealed | 
the extent of that vast “pillared hall. And) 
yet the laugh rang louder and more free, and | 
the music sounded gladly, and more gladly, 
when bounding to the viol’s sound, there 
came one to fill the measure of that fancied 
dream of magic—one who seemed a being | 


from some far brighter sphere than ours, pla- | 


ced here to raise our thoughts above: for 
there was traced upon that marble throne of 
thought the bright imaginings, and lofty aspi- | 
rations of none but a pure and guileless heart. 
Nor was there aught wanting in the flashing | 
of that meaning eye to fil! the measure of her 
glory. Many a noble heart was spell-bound, 
“and the flood-tide of each bosom gushed 
amain,”’ 
that mystic dance. A strain of rapture burst 
spontaneous from the lips of roy alty, accom- | 
panied with a tender of a gift, Jarge, full, and 
free—even unto half of fhe fair kingdom— 
sanctioned by an oath. 

One moment after—a gentle waving of the 
curtain, and the beautiful vision of enchant- 
ment had vanished. 

* * * * * * 

Far from the scene of revelry, in a distant 

apartment of the palace, lighted only by a 


single lamp, sat the queen of Herod. A gor-| 
geous robe of purple, festooned with the pur- 
est gems, hungin graceful folds arouud the 
proud form of the haughty Herodias. The 





‘thou art the very one I most desire to see. 
Strange tales of thy most wond’rous prophe- 
cles hath reached mine ear ; >and shouldst 
‘thou tell truly concerning the things of 
iw hich I question thee, thy boon shall be thy 
'freedom—thy fetters fall—and thou art free.” 
“I knew thou wouldst seek me,” said the 
beautiful slave, throwing herself at the feet 
of her mistress ; “and ‘tis to warn thee of thy 
‘future fate that I venture before thee. Too 
| sure, alas! thy revenge will be accomplish- 
‘ed. Ihave read th Vy fate in the stars; 1 have 
'heard it breathed by the sighing zephyts ; ; i 
have listened to the tempest’s howl, and the 
thunder’s roar, and a voice calm and still has 
| whigpered me that thy revenge will be grati- 
fied by the life-blood of thy victim, and for 


as she threaded the wild mazes of| this unhallowed « leed the gods will lift the 


| diadem from thy brow; thy downfall will be 
consummated, and thy very existence made 
| miserable-—” 

| “No more of this!” interrupted Herodias ; 

|“ revenge once g) ratified—the gods in whom 
{ have trusted, aud still trust, have they not 
power to protect? Rise, Ida, rise; the mo- 
iment the executioner’s axe dsscends upon 
the head of Johu the Baptist, that moment 
thou art free.” 

| Asthe slave rose slowly from the feet of 
her mistress, and turned to leave the apart» 
ment, the daughter of Herodias entered, each 
feature beaming with intense excitement and 
yoy. 
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“ {have sought thee, my mother,” said Sa-. 


lome, “ to sanction a wish that is nearest and 
dearest to my heart. This evening, inso- 
much as | have pleased the king, he has most 
craciously offered for my acceptance a boon, 
large, full, and free, even unto half of his 
kingdom ; and it is neither jewels, nor gems, 
nor gold, nor gorgeous robes, nor golden 
chariots, nor horsemen, that I crave : for these 
alone wouldnever complete my happiness ; 
it is only that my cousin, Aristobulus, shall 
suzceed to the government of Judea.” 

“That would be granted without my sanc- 
tion,” replied Herodias; “ but knowest thou 
not, that the lips of royalty have, ere this, de- 
creed that Aristobulus shall succeed to the 
fair land of Judea, and will also bestow upon 
him one whom he esteems far dearer than all 
the kingdoms of the earth, to be his bride ? 
Thy heart teaches thee who shall wear the 
queenly diadem.” 

«“ T have no other boon to crave, if this be 
already granted,” responded the maiden, as 
a bright flush o’erspread her brow. 

“ Thiokest thou not of thy mother?” said 
Herodias, “hast thou not seen that the canker 
has already began its fatal work, and that 
the heart that was wont to deal lightly with 
grief, is unhappy—miserable ? It is now in 


Ask but 


thy power to remove the cause. 

the head of John the Baptist—”’ 
«“ Surel 

heart webs A 


thou but sportest, mother; thy 
sicken at such a dleed as that,” 
replied Salome. ‘He seemeth to me a just 
man, and an holy one. That petition 1 am 
not prepared to bring before my royal fa- 
ther.” 

Hervdias, the proud, haughty Herodias, 
raised her head erect—high as the “ crest of 
a plumed warrior "—while her voice sound- 
ed as the “ pealing of a silver trumpet,” as 
she replied —* Away! then, nor dare to ap- 
pear in the presence of Herodias, if thus a 
request is to be disregarded—by one from 
whom she should expect the most implicit 
obedience—away oa 

The beautiful Salome prostrated herself at 
the very feet of Herodias, and her bright 
locks escaping from their confinement, strea- 
med down upon the marble floor like threads 
of gold; and oh! there was helpless agony 
in that beautiful countenance, as she raised 
her tearful eyes beseechingly, tv those of 
Herodias, as if to probe their very depths to 
tind one gleam of compassion, but, disap- 
pointed, they fell—for stern resolve alone 
Was pictured there. 

Dp ae sstthou not,” continued Herodias, 
Vhat he whose fife Lask has dared, before 


. 





the multitude, to censure the queen of Her- 
od; and am I one to be spoken of with con- 
tempt? Thou knowest not, it would seem 
how truly, how fondly, I have loved thee. 
hou knowest not how many hours I have 
bent over thy couch in the still darkness, 
and silent watches of the night. Thou hast 
not returned the half of the love I have borne 
| thee; but thou hast yet one leson to learn; that 
destiny over-masters thy will; and that thy 
nearest wishes should be silent before my 
interests. Evil awaits thee. Dread the 
frowns of Hered. Dread the curses of Hero- 
dias—” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Salome, inter- 
rupting her, “I am not prepared for this most 
dreadful sacrifice. I fear lest the image o! 
him whose blood thou seekest will rise to 
call down tlie vengeance of the gods on th 
author of this unhallowed deed. Be. still, 
my heart! the bloody mandate shall go forth ! 
my mother’s will shall be obeyed!” and the 
beautiful speaker slowly rose and left the 
apartment. ” ° * * * 

Silently the headsman stole along the wind- 
ing passage, until he arrived at the door of a 
cell ; then pausing, applied a key to the pon- 
derous lock, and the heayy door swung back 
on its rusty hinges. Upon a pallet of straw 
wrapped in peaceful slumber, reposed the gi- 
ant form of John the Baptist. A holy calm 
encircled those noble features like a halo o! 
glory, or perchance some guardian angel was 
whispering to him of that spirit-land which 
he was soon to enter. How beautiful, and 
yet how calin, his sleep; no more to wake on 
earth until the final tramp shall rouse the 
slumbering dead of ages. The executione: 
although he had witnessed many a fatai 
stroke, paused ere he raised the axe, and 
then the instrument descended; it had ac- 
complished its fatal mission. The lips faint- 
iy moved, the eye sunk farther in its socket 
and the bloody deed was consummated. 

* * # * * 


r 


In a secluded apartment of the palace was 
seen the form of the kingly Herod, leaning 
upon a marble pillar, with his arms folded on 
his breast. He had left the hall of glad fes- 
tivity, thinking the tranquility of the scene 
might, harmonize his mind; and as he raised 
ihis eyes, he suddenly perceived that dark 
portentious clouds had suddenly overspreac 
the sky ; soon the tempest Legan to rush io 
maddening fury, as if each spirit of the air- 
was in motion ; the lurid lightning played fea: 
fully around ; the deep-toned thunder relle« 
in all its mighty power and grandeur; au‘ 
nature herself seemed to acknowledge an 
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mourn the fearful Pr ‘Turning with ter- 


ror from the sight that met his gaze, he be-! 


held the chief ‘of the guards enter, pi ile, and 
trembling with awe, bearing j in a charger the| 
head of John the Baptist. 

“Slave!” saidthe king, “thou art faithful) 
at my bidding, yet 1 swear by the gods, that| 
tv shed the life blood of this victim was not; 
in my heart, yet, for my oath’s sake I would 


not relent. Bear the charger to the dam- 
7 ¥ * 
sel.” 


a 


More than eighteen centuries have passed 


away since the events above recorded. —!s 


What a lesson it teaches on the fallacy ofall) 


dreams of human greatness and ambition.—| 


They have passed away, the proud Herod, 
the widlies Herodias, the beautiful Salome, 
and the lords, high captains, and chief es- 
tates of Gallilee have gone. Let the wreck: 
of ages answer where.—Ladies’ Garland. 


JENNY AND THE WATCH. 


In some of the country parts of Scotland,) 
a custom prevails of young men giving their 
watches in trust to young women for whom 
they have declared their attachment. The 
watch is kept, and carried in the bosom ol| 
the fair one, until the anxious couple are 








joined in the bonds of wedlock, when, as a) 


matter of course, the pledge of sincerity is) 
delivered up to its original owner,. This is 


imagined by the country lasses to be an infi-| 


nitely better plan for securing the fidelity of 
n sweetheart, than that of breaking a SiXx- 
pence. <A watch is a valuable and highly 
prizedarticle. [tis worth at least a couple 
of pounds ; ; and the loss of that sum by an 
individual in a humble condition of life is a 
very serious matter. Still we believe there 
are cases in which the proposed match is 
broken off, and the watch abandoned forever 
—though doubtless this is only in cases of 
great fickleness, or when weighty reasons 
for desertion intervene. 

The following laughable incident regard- 
ing a watch intrusted, occurred a few! 
years ago. 
ed, sprightly girl, in a certain farm-house in 
Galloway, had been entrusted with the watch! 
of her sweetheart, Tam Halliday, a neigh- 


SV 


Jenny Symington, a well- favor-| 
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the most tempting style. On one occasion 


in harvest, when the kitchen was crowded 
with a number of shearers waiting for their 
levening meal, and while Jenny was busy 
‘beating a mess of potatoes, what aid the un- 
‘lucky watch do, but drop from her bosom, 

chain, seals and all, into the pot among the 
potatoes! Jenny’s head being turned away 
at the moment, she knew nothing of the dis- 
jaster, and therefore continued to beat on at 
her task. She certainly was a little surpri- 

sed when she felt there was still a hard pota- 
toe to bea , NOLW ithsti nding her pres ious dili- 

gence; bu t thinking nothing of it, she con- 

tinued to beat, occasionally giving the hard 
| potatoe—alias the watch—a hard thump with 
‘the end of the beetle. At length she thoueht 
she had fairly completed the business : and 
'so infusing a large jar of sweet milk into the 
| mes Ss, she stirred all toget| ler, and p laced the 
weasel ready for the attack of the hungry on- 
lookers. 


| Behok l, then, the pot—a round Or" aws \ trl- 
’| pod— —planted on the middle of the floor. A 
‘circle was formed round it in a trice, and 


/horn for horn the shearers began to stretch 
land strive. Many mouthfuls had not been 


ltaken, before certain queer looks beenan to 
ibe manifested. 
‘+ Deil’s in the taties,” says one, “T think 


’ 


. |they've got banes [bones] in them.’ 
« Banes!”’ says another, “ they’re the fun- 
|niest ae ever Isaw; they’re made o’ bro- 
ken glass and pieces o’ brass; I'll sup nae 
mair of them.” 


With that another produced asilver watch 
case, all battered and useles, from his capa. 
cious horn spoon, and a universal strik« 
among the suppers immediately ensued. It 
was clear that a watch had been beaten up 
with the potatoes; so the good wife had no- 
thing for it but to order the disgraced pot eu! 
lef the way, and to place a basket of oatmeal 
lcakes and milk in its place. 
| What were poor Jenny’s feelings during 
the strange denouement? On the first ap- 
pearance of the fragments of the watch, she 
‘slipped her hand to her bosom, and soon 
found how matters stood. She had the for- 
ltitude, however, to show no symptoms of 


| 





boring shepherd, and which she carried with! surprise ; and although every one was won- 
sc rupulous care in her bosom; but even the| dering where the broken watch had come 
most carefully kept articles will sometimes) from, “she did not disclose her knowledge of 
disappear, in spite of all the precautions used| how it had found its way into the pot. 

to preserve them. Jenny was, moreover, es-| As it had belonged to no one in the house 
teemed a first rate hand at preparing potatoes!the materials were not identified ; and as Jen- 
for the family supper—nene could excel her\ny was a young woman of great prudence 
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and modesty, and had never shown to any/of the watch and the potatoe pot, was made 
one that she had a watch in her possession, | the topic of hearty mirth among the assem- 


no one teased her about it. 


i . siz 
‘bled company. The last time we visited 


Ina short time the noise of the circum- | Jenny’s cottage, we reminded her of the trans- 
stance died away, but not till it had gone over action. « Houts,” said she, “that’s an auld 


the neighborhood, that the family had found | 


a watch in their potatoe pot, and among oth- | 
ers, itcome to the ears of the owner, Tam | 
Halliday, who was highly pleased with the | 
conduct of his beloved Jenny ; for he thought! 
that if she had cried or sobbed, and told to: 
whom tie watch belonged, it would have’! 
brought ridicule on them both. ‘Tam was, in| 
short, delighted with the way the matter had | 
been managed, and he thought the watch was | 
welllost, though it had been ten times the | 
value. | 

Whatever TTam’s ideas were on the sub- | 
ject, Jenny felt conscious that it was her du- | 
ty to replace the watch. Accordingly next 
time she met her lover, she allowed no time | 
to elapse before she thus addressed him: 

“Now, Tam, ye ken very well know I 
have demolished your good silver watch, but 
itis needless to regret what cannot be helped. 
I shall pay you for it, every farthing. ‘The 
one halt twill give you when I get my half 
year’s wages at Matilmas, and the other half| 
soon—as my brother is awin’ me _ three! 
pounds, which he has promised to pay me | 
afore the next F’asterns e’en fair.” 

“ My dear Jenny,” said the young man, 
taking her kindly by the hand, “I beg you 
will say nothing more about that ridiculous 
affair. I do not care a farthing for the loss 
of the watch; mair by token, [ have gotten 
a rise in my wages, frae the new laird ; for 
{ maun tell ye I’m now appointed chief herd | 
in the Ca’s Hope. However, to take any 
payment from you, to rob you of your hard | 
won penny fee, would be disgraceful. No—| 
no, | will take none of your wages; but 
there's one thing I will take, if you are wil- 
ling, and which, I hope, will make us happy 
for life.” 

“ And what may that be, Tam, now that 
ye’re turned a grand head shepherd ?” 

“T will take,” said he, “ yourself; but 
mind, I do not ask you as a recompense for 
a paltry watch; no, in my eyes your worth is 
beyond all estimation. If you will agree to 
be mine, let it be done freely; but whether 
you are willing to marry me or not, from 
this time henceforth the watch is never spo- 
ken of.” . 

What followed may be easily imagined. 
Tam and Jenny were married as soon as the 
plenishing for the cottage at Ca’s Hope could 
be prepared; and at the wedding, the story 

















story now; the laird has been sae well 
pleased wi’ the gude man, that he has gi'’en 
him a present o’ that eight day clock; it 
cost eight pounds in Janie Lockie’s, at the 
east port o’ Dumfries, and there’s no’ the 
like in all the parish.” 
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Obituary. 

















‘*In the midst of life we are in death.” 


DIED, 

In this village, January 26th, of erysipelas, 

Olive F., wife of A. B. F. Hildreth, aged 21 
years. 





Thus again has God in his providence visited 
with sore affliction an unworthy creature of 
earth. Asecond time has a tender and dearly 
be:oved bosom companion been snatched froin 
his fond embrace, and his heart’s warmest and 
best affections made desolate and drear. Why 
should it bethus? Were those sainted spirits 
too pure—too holy—too heavenly, to dwell! lons 
ger ina vain and sinful world, that their Father 
in heaven should call them thus early to, be with 
him in glory? Beitso. Soon and I too will 
depart hénce to meet them in that brighter and 
better world beyond the skies, where parting 
cannevercome. ‘There shall “tears be wiped 
from off all faces,” and songs of joy ascend up 
forever and ever. 

Alas, how transitory are the joys of earth! — 
Its scenes—how fleeting! how changeable! — 
This world can afford but few charms for one 
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who has so deeply drank of the bitter cup of af- 


fiction. Happiness, as sweet, as pure, as per- | 


fect ag earth can afford, and sorrow, deep, pain- 


ful and heart-rending. have alternately been my | 
portion. No more does the clieerful countes | 


nance of a fond, loving and ardently devoted 


companion lighten up with a smile af pleasure | 


at my approach. In vain do I look for the be- 
loved face whose features I was wont to gaze 


upon with delight —for the bosom I was wont to | 


lean upon when the toils of the day had subdu- 
ed my strength and vigor; the friendly counsel! 


I was wont to receive, when the perplexities of 


truly worthy our attachment, will live forever! 


clay, lives !—lives in the mansions of the blest, 
far beyond this vale of tears. Holy and happy 
being! It would be cruel to cal] thee back, but 
,may thy angelic spirit watch with guardian care 
over thy bereft companion here on earth, and 
when he shall have served the probation bere al- 
lotted him, receive him tothy arms in bliss. 

The reader may call it weakness thus to give 
vent to our feelings, but for this once we beg his 
kind indulgence. From blooming health has a 
most dearly beloved companion been cut Cown 


life had distracted my judgment; the words of almostin a day, and weighty indeed is the calam- 


solace my lacerated heart was wont to drink in 
with grateful emotion, when the bitter troubles 
of the world had come ‘over my spirits like a 
blighting wind, crushing my fondest hopes; ay, 
I look in vain for the affectionate friend, the ju- 
dicious counsellor, the jealous guardian of my 


good name, the beloved bosom companion, the | 


tender wife! 


W here is that playful vivacity that could cheat. 


even sorrow of its bitterness? That speaking 


eye, whiclf was wont to speak with ecstatic de- | 


light—those ruby lips which seemed as if their 
glowing red had been lit up “ with coals of fire 
from Heaven’s own altar ”—that confiding heart, 
full to overflowing of joy and innocence, the 
abode of purity and love; that zephyr voice, 


whose playfulness was the first to greet my | 


steps, as | returned home, and which even now 
methinks is ringing in my ear, calling up from 
the depths of my inmost soul responsive sighs 
and regrets that so loyely a flower should have 
been blighted so early! Where—oh! where 
are they ? 

In vain, my beloved companion, does memory 
attempt to portray the winning graces of thy 
sportive spirit; the laughing glee which ever 
dimpled those cheeks of thine, where Health 
seemed to have fixed her chosen seat; that art~ 
less innocency of manner which won its way to 
the most indifferent heart. These, and more 


than these, that exhuberance of affection and) 


love, which from its very fullness was ever 
bursting forth and attaching to itself the deep 
eympathy of all within the sphere of its influen- 
ces—all were thine! But whereare they now? 
Death has fixed his seal on them forever! Can 
itbe? No,thou art not dead! The countenance 
indeed is changed and removed from sight; but 
the living graces of mind and heart, all that was 


ity we feel. But amid all our affliction hope and 
faith in the infinite goodness of the Redeemer 
have sustained us. Great consolation does it af- 
ford that our dear departed companion was till 
her last moments blessed with reason, and that 
she died rejoicing in the hope of a free and full 
salvation and a blessed immortality beyond the 
grave. Ter dying words were, “} am happy in 
God.” Poratext for her funeral sermon she 
chose those happy words of the Savior, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” 
| Most gratefully remembered are the kind con- 
solations, attentions and assistance, which we 
‘have received at the hands of numerous friends. 
Reader! if thou arta husband, blest with a 
tender and affectionate wife, learn to appreciate 
her socicty and her worth. Be kind, generous, 
affectionate and happy. 1Jnan evil hourshe may 
be snatched from your embrace and her frajl 
‘form lie cold in death! Learn wisdom—learn 
happiness—and strive at all times to be in readi- 
néss to incet the summons of the Most High. 
| A. B. F. MM. 








REVIEW. 

Tue American Derin:tion Spetiine Boox, 
on an improved plan, By R. McK. Orms- 
BY. A. Low, Publichey. Bradford, Vt. 
The above is the title of a new work lately 

printed in this office, and which we have 

had occasion, as printer, to examine thorough- 
ly from beginning to end. We do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce our firm conviction that it 
is a work of merit, and we now predict for it 

a great carecr of usefulness. We have had 

an opportunity to know the labor bestowed 

upon it by the Author. His application has 
been long continued, close and assiduous; hig 





Thy happy spirit, freed from ite prison house of 
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exertions have been unwearied and perseve- considered almost impossible to give satisfac- 





' 
' 


ying. It affords us no small gratification in| tory defintions in a small work of the kind 
being enabled to express our hearty approba-| yet we doubt if the most critical cen find 
tion of his work, which, although not so com-, much fault with the Author’s performance 
plete as he will be enabled to make future Care has been taken to render the definition 
editions, stands now unrivalled in plan and in simple language—a_great improvement. 
execution. The prerixes and surFixrs are explained 

The plan which the Author has pursued of | and arranged on a plan entirely new. Thi- 
making a series of Spelling Lessons compo-|improvement alone, were there no other ad 




























sed of easy words, introductory to “Exerci-| vantages in the work, would be a powerfu! 
ses in Definitions,” is highly judicious, and | recommendation. Itis a practical work— 
obviates the only objection which Da. Wes-! one which will meet with the strictest seru- 
ster suggested against Definition Spelling | tiny of thousands, and one concerning whicl: 
Books. It is useless to cling to our old sys-| our poor opinion is not of much worth; yei, 
tem of Spelling Books. For those scholars| we are happy in being the first to herald | 
who have not the advantages of studying the | advent into this world of books, book-make1 
Languages, there is no practicable relief save} and book-haters. If the book is fairly tried 
through the use of Definition Spelling Books. | there can be no doubt about its being liked; 
Parrots and crows may be learned to call|at least, we see no reason why the Plan 
words; but children should be taught, not only | should not meet with the success desired 
to pronounce and spell words, but also to un- | And should the Anthor’s Plan be adopted by 
derstand that they are the representatives of| schools generally, it must inevitably succeed 
things— the symbols of thought— that they |in making a thousand good English scholars 
have meanings as well as sounds. where the old Planhas made one. The firs’ 

steps of knowledge are here assisted. In 
idently, in a knowledge of words. However | this work, the intellect, —not dull-eyed, 4 
perfect the knowledge may be in other respects | thoughtless memory ; —but the thinking pow 4 
if the scholar understand not the significations | ers, the wnderstanding is trained and strength- 
of the words, they rest in his mind like the,;ened, and refreshed with wholesome {ood 
remembrance of past dreanss—vague, mean-| The whole aim of the Author in his Systen. 
ingless things. Let the Common School| has been to awaken and arouse the Intellect 
Scholar, who has been tutored under the old} ual Powers, and to give the mind of th 
System, take up any scientific work, and io} scholar such a foretaste of knowledge as t 
read it is any thing but an easy, and far from) render him dissatisfied with ignorance, and 
a delightful, exercise. Why? Not because | tempt him to climb high up the tree of know!- 
there is any thing so difficult in studying out; edge, and pluck its richest fruits. 





The foundation of all learning consists, ev- | 








the pronunciation of words; but because the | —_ = 

, ; 
most that present themselyes to his eye are; Harriness.—The foundation of domest. 
perfectly unintelligible to him. ‘This igno-| happiness is faith in the virtue of woman.— 





rance of the signéfication of words robs mill-| the foundation of political happiness, a con 
ions of the richest enjoyments, and closes up-| fidence in the integrity of man. The foun- ; 
on them the doors of science. | dation of all happiness whatsoever, temporal, 
The Author of the above work has un-jand eternal—reliance on the goodness of a 
doubtedly bestowed the greatest attention up- | God. u 
on the Definitions. We h medthem|} Lite ai eT FE | 
on the Definitions. e haveexaminedthem) — Little did we think on issuing our last number p 
all, and, saying that we ate highly pleased | that the present one would be thus delayed, an‘! I 
. ee ‘from sucb acause. But duty has dictated that ; 

Wo} ’ , ‘ S ‘ r 6) vilels ndan- Ft : ; 
vould, perhaps, be no powerful recommenda-| y 4 gnould watch by the bed of « sick and dying 


tion: however. notwithstandine it has been wife 








